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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Das Problem des Wirkens und die monistische Weltanschauung mit 
besonderer Beziehung auf Lotze : Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung 
zur Metaphysik. Von Dr. Mscislav Wartenberg. Leipzig, Hermann 
Haacke, 1900. — pp. 256. 

This volume represents an attempt to found a pluralistic metaphysic 
through a criticism of the concept of causality, which is here identified 
with that of action. Its general attitude towards the problem is that for 
which Lotze stood. The concept of causality, in the sense of action, is 
regarded as the fundamental one, from which a constructive interpretation 
of the world must proceed. Quite in the spirit of Lotze, too, the author 
assumes the plurality of interacting elements as given in experience. But 
Lotze, as is well known, makes this plurality only an initial stage in his 
reflection. He led directly to the view, that the reciprocal interaction of 
the many elements which appear in the process of change, is possible or 
conceivable only through the immanent causality of the one Absolute 
World-ground. His pluralism is only the propaedeutic to his monism. The 
phenomenal world is manifold, the real world one. 

Dr. Wartenberg, pressing this monistic, or Spinozistic, element in 
Lotze' s thought, attempts to show that it contradicts the facts of experience. 
The logical result, he urges, is a strict determinism, applicable to each 
individual element of reality. There can be, therefore, no real ethical 
freedom. To be consistent, one should surrender either belief in any form 
of moral freedom, or the attempt to reduce the world to such a monistic 
basis. Every process, whether appearing in the physical world as motion, 
or in the mental world as thought, feeling, or volition, is a manifestation, a 
mode, of the Absolute. Self-consciousness is an illusion. Taken seriously, 
Lotze' s monism should involve the further consequence of an all-embrac 
ing, conscious unity of the spiritual life of humanity. This, however, is 
obviously wanting. Opposed to it, is the inexpugnable consciousness of 
individuality, and also the fact of unceasing conflict between individuals 
throughout the entire course of human history. 

But Lotze, the author continues, would attack the pluralistic view by 
urging that it involves the acceptance of the idea of transitive causation, 
which is self-contradictory. In reply, it is contended that the contradiction 
involved is of Lotze' s own making, is in effect a petitio principii. This 
consists in the unwarranted assumption that, according to the pluralistic 
view, the substances which are the bearers of the process of change are in 
themselves quite independent, and so separated that they cannot affect each 
other. Lotze has, indeed, clearly refuted such an Herbartian interpretation 
of the elements of reality, but, according to our author, he refuted it only 
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to fall back into it himself at a later period. The how of transitive causa- 
tion we are not able, it is true, to comprehend. But this is not a valid ob- 
jection, since, in the stricter sense, the how of every process whatever is 
equally incomprehensible. 

Thus far the discussion proceeds in close relation to Lotze. In what fol- 
lows the writer's pluralistic theory is developed and applied to various 
problems. Advancing to a description of the atoms, the substances under- 
lying all processes in the physical world, Dr. Wartenberg construes them, 
in essentially Leibnizian fashion, as centres of force. But, unlike the monads 
of Leibniz, they stand in dynamic, causal relations of reciprocal interaction. 
Following Trendelenberg, he derives space (and time) from motion. Space 
maybe defined as an 'attribute of motion.' Things do not presuppose 
space, but space things. 

In applying his theory to the sphere of life, he discusses at length 
the differentiation of organic from inorganic matter. While biological 
science has been justified in its attempts to offer a mechanical explanation 
of life-processes, it must acknowledge that, after all its efforts, there is an 
inexplicable remainder. The author regards it as one of the tasks of phi- 
losophy to criticise the concepts of science and to point out such lacuna, 
leaving the filling of the same by more adequate hypotheses to the special 
sciences concerned. It is insisted, however, that in the biological problem 
at issue appeal must be made to a teleological principle. Only by such a 
principle can the element of form, which characterizes all organic life, be 
explained. ' ' For the ' Newton of the blade of grass ' whom Kant missed 
and whom the biologists eagerly and hopefully await, will never be born ; 
of this we entertain not the slightest doubt " (p. 205). As to the relation of 
the physical and psychical processes, both materialism and psycho-physical 
parallelism are rejected, along with the already discredited view of idealism. 
The author declares for interaction and a resulting dualism of the most 
pronounced type. A soul substance is as necessary and legitimate for 
thought as is the atom. The one is the centre of psychical functions as 
the other of physical functions. The two types of substances are in 
relations of mutual interaction. The inconceivability of the how of such 
interaction is no adequate ground for the rejection of the theory. For, as 
already seen, the how of the process of purely physical interaction is 
equally an enigma. The principle of the conservation of energy is obvi- 
ously violated by such an explanation. But the principle itself, it is urged 
in reply, holds only for physical processes and is only of empirical validity 
even here. 

In the conclusion Dr. Wartenberg returns to the problem of the unity of 
being. It is now frankly admitted that the plurality for which he has so 
strenuously contended is only a 'relative plurality.' The combination 
of the many in a cosmic unity points unmistakably to an Absolute World- 
ground, the one source of the many substances. The very interaction of 
substances is possible only because of the qualities given to them by the 
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creative World-ground. This World-ground is further defined as a " tran- 
scendent meta-cosmic principle of being, ' ' which can only be conceived as 
"intelligent, purposive, and creative will" (p. 254). 

To criticise the work in detail would involve entering upon nearly all 
the vexed problems of metaphysics. The difficulties which the author has 
upon his hands are obvious. They include not only the difficulties incident 
to the form of pluralism here presented, but also those of a complete dual- 
ism of mind and matter and the extreme form of interaction resulting. A 
single criticism of a fundamental character, so far as the purpose of the au- 
thor is concerned, may here be offered. Dr. Wartenberg has contended 
for a pluralism against Lotze's monism largely, it would seem, in the in- 
terests of the freedom of the individual. But in the end he admits that the 
plurality is only relative and must be referred to a unitary World-ground. 
Is not the difference between the two systems at most one of degree? 
Lotze, too, admits a 'relative plurality.' If Dr. Wartenberg has thrust 
the unitary principle further back, he has as a result encountered the enor- 
mous — to me insuperable — difficulties of a transcendent, ' extra-cosmic ' 
Deity, while it may be questioned whether he has bettered the case of the 
individual. If all the activities of the many are due, as the author admits, to 
the properties with which a creative will has endowed them, is not this will 
as strictly the cause of every event as if operating by immanent causation. 
The Deity can hardly be excused from responsibility for the world which he 
has made by merely establishing an alibi. W. G. Everett. 

Brown University. 

Maine de Biran : Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Metaphysik und der 
Psychologie des Willens. Von Alfred Kuhtmann. Bremen, Max 
Nossler, 1901. — pp. viii, 195. 

The author of this volume presents a rather elaborate discussion of the 
psychology and philosophy of Maine de Biran, whom he regards of histor- 
ical importance as furnishing the connecting link between the sensation- 
alism of Condillac and the eclecticism and idealism of later French philos- 
ophy. No attempt is made, however, to exalt Maine de Biran to the 
place of a philosopher of the first rank. The purpose of the work is rather 
to show the significance of the problem of the will, with which he almost 
exclusively concerned himself, and to discuss the value of all the literature 
which has gathered about his name. Condillac, Laromiguiere, and De- 
stutt de Tracy naturally appear as prominent figures in the earlier part of 
the work. An attempt is also made to treat the theories of the will held 
by all the leading European philosophers prior to the time of Maine de 
Biran. In the latter part of the work an entire chapter is given to Scho- 
penhauer and Wundt. 

As the philosophy of Maine de Biran is, in a peculiar sense, the product 
of his personality, the record of his life properly receives considerable at- 
tention. This chapter deals somewhat too exclusively with the outward 



